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it. Gold may be bought too dear.'1 Undaunted, the commons
now attacked Buckingham as the author of all the national ills,
and, once fairly started after their prey, they could not be called
off. On one occasion Charles warned them not to question the
man whom he delighted to honour and whom he cherished so
dearly. A second time he threatened them in unmistakable
terms: 'Remember that parliaments arc altogether in my power
for their calling, sitting, and dissolution; therefore, as I find the
fruits good or evil, they are to continue, or not to be.'2
Perhaps the commons were emboldened by the knowledge
that they could count on the support of the peers, for the upper
house had revealed an independent spirit from the start of the
session. They began by resolving that no peer should hold more
than two proxies, thus striking a shrewd blow at Buckingham,
who had thirteen. They presented three successive petitions to
the king for the release of Arundel, nominally confined for an
offence personal to Charles but in reality for opposition to
Buckingham. The king did not give way until there was a pro-
bability that they would refuse to transact any business in
Arundcl's absence,3 When Charles attempted, by having Bristol
accused of high treason, to prevent his revealing what had
actually happened at Madrid during the visit there of the prince
and Buckingham, the house simultaneously accepted Bristol's
charge of high treason against Buckingham.4 They foiled all
the king's efforts to deprive Bristol of a fair trial and allowed the
earl to put in an answer full of damaging revelations. It was
therefore clear, when the commons in their turn drew up an
impeachment of Buckingham, that nothing could save him but
the dissolution of parliament* When the lords prayed the king
that they might sit a little longer, his reply, 'not a minute',5
showed that he realized the peril in which his favourite stood.
The need for money remained as pressing after the dissolution
of parliament as before. A demand for a free gift, equal in
amount to the subsidies proposed but not voted by parliament,
was dispatched to the justices of the peace, whose panels were
purged of the names of all those obnoxious to the court. The
response, however, was extremely meagre, for men refused to
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